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MIGRATIONS OF ANIMALS, 
(Concluded from page 10.) 


“ The next tribe of migratory fishes is one 
whose several species are intermediate be- 
tween marine and fresh-water fishes, roving 
indifferently in the sea, and rivers, and lakes, 
and thus is fitted by Providence to make up 
to the inhabitants of inland countries their 
distance from the other migrators, by a supply 
brought, as it were, to their very doors. The 
fishes in question belong also to the abdominal 
class, and form the salmon genus, including 
the salmon, the salmon-trout, the trout, the 
grayling, the charr, the smelt, the hucho, and 
many other species. I shall, however, con- 
fine my observations principally to the king, 
as it may be called, of the river migrators,— 
the salmon. In our own country this noble 
fish is too high-priced to form a general article 
of food, and may be reckoned amongst the 
luxuries of the rich man’s table; but in 
others, especially amongt some of the north- 
western American tribes, they are gifts of 
Providence, which form their principal food 
at all seasons. One, which Sir George Mac- 
kenzie fell in with, in his journey from Canada 
to the Pacific, were perfect Ichthyophagites, 
and would touch no other animal food. These 
people construct, with great labour and in- 
genuity, across their streams, salmon weirs, 
which are formed with timber and gravel, 
and elevated nearly four feet above the level 
of the water; beneath machines are placed, 
into which the salmon fall when they attempt 
to leap over the weir. On either side is a 
large frame of timber-work, six feet above 
the level of the upper water, in which passages 
are left for the salmon, leading into the ma- 
chines. When they catch their salmon they 
string them and suspend them, at first, in the 
river. The women are employed in preparing 
and curing these fish; for this purpose they 
appear to roast them first, and then suspend 
them on the poles that run along the beams 
of their houses, in which there are usually 
from three to five hearths, the heat and 
smoke from which contribute, no doubt, to 
their proper curing. 

* The salmon, indeed, frequents every sea, 
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the arctic as well as the equatorial; it is 
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ceive her spawn, and when deposited to cover 


found even in great lakes and inland seas, as|it up, but this admits of some doubt. 


the Caspian, into which it is even affirmed to 


“« Amongst the migrations of fishes, I must 


make its way by a subterranean channel from | not neglect those that take place in conse- 
the Persian guif—it goes as far south as New | quence of the water in the ponds or pools 
Holland and the Australian seas; but, it is|that they inhabit being dried up: some of 
said never to have been found in the Medi-| these are very extraordinary, and prove that 
terranean, and appears to have been unknown | when the Creator gave being to these ani- 
to Aristotle. Pliny mentions it as a river | mals, he foresaw the circumstances in which 
fish, preferred to all marine ones by the in- | they would be placed, and mercifully provided 


habitants of Gaul. 
length of the largest rivers. It reaches Bo- 
hemia by the Elbe, Switzerland by the Rhine, 
and the Cordilleras of America by the mighty 
Maragnon, or River of Amazons, whose course 
is more than three thousand miles. In tem- 
perate climates the salmon quits the sea early 
in the spring, when the waves are driven by 
a strong wind against the river currents. It 
enters the rivers of France in the beginning 
of the autumn, in September; and in Kamt- 
schatka and North America still later. In 
some countries this is called the salmon wind. 
They rush into rivers that are freest from 
ice, or where they are carried by the highest 
tide, favoured by the wind ; they prefer those 
streams that are most shaded. They leave 
the sea in numerous bands, formed with great 
regularity. The largest individual, which is 
usually a female, takes the lead, and is fol- 
lowed by others of the same sex, two and 
two, each pair being at the distance of from 
three to six feet from the preceding one ; 
next come the old, and after them the young 
males in the same order. 

“The noise they make in their transit, 


It traverses the whole | them with means of escape from dangers to 


which they were necessarily exposed 

“In very dry summers, the fishes that in- 
habit the above situations are reduced often 
to the last extremities, and endeavour to re- 
lieve themselves by plunging, first their heads, 
and afterwards their whole bodies, in the mud 
| to a considerable depth; and so, though many 
|in such seasons perish, some are preserved till 
a rainy one again supplies them with the ele- 
ment so indispensable to their life. Carp, it 
is known, may be kept and fed a very long 
time in nets in a damp cellar, a faculty which 
fits them for retaining their vitality when 
they bury themselves at such a depth as to 
shelter them from the heat. 

*“ But others, when reduced to this ex- 
tremity, desert their native pool, and travel 
in search of another that is better supplied 
with water. This has long been known of 
eels, which wind, by night, through the grass 
|in search of water, when so circumstanced. 
| Dr. Hancock, in the Zoological Journal, gives 
|an account of a species of fish, called, by the 
Indians, the Flathead Hassar, and belonging 
to a genus of the family of the siluridans, 





heard from a distance, sounds like a far-off which is instructed by its Creator, when the 


storm. In the heat of the sun and in the tem- 
pests, they keep near the bottom; at other 
times they swim a little below the surface. 
In fair weather they move slowly, sporting 
as they go at the surface, and wandering 
again and again from their direct route; but 
when alarmed they dart forward with such 
rapidity that the eye can scarcely follow 
them. They employ only three months in 
ascending to the sources of the Maragnon, the 
current of which is remarkably rapid, which 
is at the rate of nearly forty miles a day; in 


a smooth stream or lake, their progress would | 


increase in a fourfold ratio. Their tail is a 
very powerful organ, and its muscles have 
wonderful energy; by placing it in their 
mouth they make of it a very elastic spring, 
for letting it go with violence they raise 
themselves in the air to the height of from 
twelve to fifteen feet, and so clear the cataract 
that impedes their course ; if they fail in their 
first attempt, they continue their efforts till 
they have accomplished it. 
stated to hollow out a long and deep excava- 


tion in the gravelly bed of the river to re- 
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pools, in which they commonly reside, in very 
dry seasons, lose their water, to take the re- 
solution of marching by land in search of 
others in which the water is not evaporated. 
These fish grow to about the length of a foot, 
and travel in large droves with this view; 
they move by night, and their motion is said 
| to be like that of the two-footed lizard. A 
strong serrated arm constitutes the first ray 
of its pectoral fin. Using this as a kind of 
foot, it should seem, they push themselves 
forwards, by means of their elastic tail, mov- 
ing nearly as fast as a man will leisurely walk. 
The strong plates which envelope their body, 
probably, facilitate their progress, in the same 
manner as those under the body of serpents, 
which in some degree perform the office of 
feet. It is affirmed by the Indians, that they 
are furnished with an internal supply of water 
sufficient for their journey, which seems con- 
firmed by the circumstance that their bodies 
when taken out of the water, even if wiped 
dry with a cloth, become instantly moist 
again. Mr. Campbell, a friend of Dr. Han- 
cock’s, resident in Essequibo, once fell in 
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THE FRIEND. 





with a drove of these animals, which were so 
numerous that the Indians filled several bas- 
kets with them. 

“ Another migrating fish was found by 
thousands in the ponds and all the fresh wa- 
ters of Carolina, by Bosc ; and as these pools 
are subject to be dry in summer, the Creator 
has furnished this fish, as well as one of the 
flying ones, by means of a membrane which 
closes its mouth, with the faculty of living 
out of water, and of travelling by leaps, to 
discover other pools. Bosc often amused him- 
self with their motions when he had placed 
them on the ground, and he found that they 
always direct themselves towards the nearest 
water, which they could not possibly see, and 
which they must have discovered by some 
internal index ; during their migrations they 
furnish food to numerous birds and reptiles. 
They belong to a genus of abdominal fishes, 
and are called swampines. It is evident from 
this statement that these fishes are voth fitted 
by their Creator, not only to exist, but also 
move along out of the water, and are directed 
by the instinct implanted by him, to seek the 
nearest pool that contains that element; thus 
furnishing a strong proof of what are called 
compensating contrivances; neither of these 
fishes have legs, yet the one can walk and 
the other leap without them, by other means 
with which the Supreme Intelligence has en- 
dowed it. I may here observe that the ser- 
rated bone, or first ray of the pectoral fin, by 
the assistance of which the flat-head appears 
to move, is found in other siluridans, which 
leads to a conjecture that these may some- 
times also move upon land. 

“ Another fish, found by Daldorff, in Tran- 
quebar, not only creeps upon the shore, but 
even climbs the fan palm in pursuit of cer- 
tain crustaceans which form its food. The 
structure of this fish peculiarly fits it for the 
exercise of this remarkable instinct. Its body 
is lubricated with slime which facilitates its 
progress over the bark, and amongst its 
chinks; its gill-covers are armed with nu- 
merous spines, by which, used as hands, it 
appears to suspend itself; turning its tail to 
the left, and standing, as it were, on the little 
spines of its anal fin, it endeavours to push 
itself upwards by the expansion of its body, 
closing at the same time its gill-covers, that 
they may not prevent its progress; then ex- 
panding them again it reaches a higher point ; 
thus, and by bending the spiny rays of its 
dorsal fins to right and left, and fixing them | forced to stop to recruit their strength in the 
in the bark, it continues its journey upwards. | first country they reach. When arrived again 
The dorsal and anal fins can be folded up and | at their habitations, they have a new labour 
received into a cavity of the body. to undergo, for now is the time of their moult. 

‘“* How exactly does this structure fit it for| They hide themselves in their subterranean 
this extraordinary instinct. ‘These fins assist | retreats for this purpose, so that not a single 
it in certain parts of its route, and, when not} one can be seen: they even stop up the mouth 
employed, can be packed up so as not to|of their burrows. Some writers, however, 
hinder its progress. The lobes of its gill-| affirm that they change their shells imme- 
covers are so divided and armed as to be em-| diately after their oviposition. 
ployed together, or separately, as hands, for| ‘The respiration of these land-crabs, for a 
the suspension of the animal, till, by fixing its| long time, had puzzled comparative anato- 
dorsal and anal fins, it prepares itself to take | mists.—They could not explain how animals, 
another step; all showing the Supreme Intel-| breathing by gills, could subsist so long out 
ligence and Almighty hand that planned and | of the water without these organs becoming 












moting a common purpose. The fan palm, 


He makes no mention, however, of their ob- 
ject in these terrestrial excursions; but Dr. 


crustaceans, on which they feed. 


migrates for the great purpose of reproduc- 


large a supply of food to the countries it 
passes through, as the migratory fishes, still 
it is useful in that respect: the animal I al- 
lude to is the land-crab. 


‘“‘ Several, indeed, of the crabs forsake the 
their spawn ; but the most celebrated of all is 


luded to by Dr. Paley, under the name of the 
violet crab, and which is called by the French 
the tourlourou. ‘These crabs are natives of 
the West Indies and South America. In 
May and June, when the rainy season takes 
place, their instinct impels them to seek the 
sea, that they may fulfil the great law of 
their Creator, and cast their spawn. 

“They descend the mountains, which are 
their usual abode, in such numbers, that the 
roads and woods are covered with them. 
They feel an impulse so to steer their course, 
that they may travel by the easiest descent, 
and arrive most readily at the sea, the great 
object at which they aim. They resemble a 
vast army marching in battle array, without 
breaking their ranks, following always a right 
line; they scale the houses, and surmount 
every other obstacle that lies in their way. 
They sometimes even get into the houses, 
making a noise like that of rats, and when 
they enter the gardens they commit great 
devastations, destroying all their produce 
with their claws. They are said to halt twice 
every day, and to travel chiefly in the night. 
Arrived at the sea-shore, they are there re- 
ported to bathe three or four different times ; 
when retiring to the neighbouring plains, or 
woods, they repose for some time, and then 
the females return to the water, and commit 
their eggs to the waves. This business de- 
spatched, they endeavour to regain, in the 
same order, the country they had left, and 
by the same route, but only the most vigor- 
ous can reach the mountains. The greater 
part are so weak and lean, that they are 






































covery of a kind of trough, formed by the 
in which this animal was taken by Daldorff,| folds which line and constitute the parietes 
grew near the pool inhabited by these fishes. | of the bronchial cavity, and destined to con- 
tain and preserve a certain quantity of water 
proper to moisten the gills. One species has 
Virey observes that it is for the sake of small| more than one pocket, or vesicle, filled with 
that fluid. This trough exists in the horsemen 
**[ shall name only one more animal that|land-crabs, but it is smaller, and a spongy 


mass furnishes the requisite moisture. The 


tion, and this is not the least interesting of| gills of the land-crabs, in other respects, do 
them; and, though it does not furnish so|not differ from those of the tribe in general. 


God, when he formed these animals, would 
not separate them from their kind by a dif- 
ferent mode of respiration, but by this com- 
pensating contrivance he fitted them for the 
circumstances in which he decreed to place 


waters for a time, and return to them to cast | them, and for a long sojourn out of the water. 


* What is the great object of this law of 


that known by the above appellation, and al-|the Creator, that impels them to seek, in 


many Cases, a mountain retreat, at a distance 
from the ocean, which forms the liquid atmo- 
sphere fitted to the great body of the crusta- 
ceans, has not hitherto, for want of sufficient 
and accurate details of their history, been 
made fully obvious. When insects leave the 
waters to become denizens of the earth and 
air, the object appears evidently an increase 
of food, not only for terrestrial animals, whe- 
ther moving on the one or in the other, but 
to multiply even that of the inhabitants of 
the waters. When the day-flies burst in such 
myriads from the banks of rivers which they 
inhabited in their first state, the fishes are all 
in motion, and often jump from the water to 
catch the living flakes that are every moment 
descending. When in the water, or under it, 
these animals and the may-flies are defended, 
or concealed from the fishes, and therefore 
are not so easy to come at; but now is their 
harvest, and when they drop their eggs, they 
fall towards the stream, and it is deemed a 
shower of manna. 

“ The same object brings the several kinds 
of land-crabs at stated times to sea, to deposit 
their eggs where their young may reach a 
certain maturity, if not undergo a metamor- 
phosis ; probably at this period there is an 
assemblage of aquatic devourers of crusta- 
ceans, to share in the expected harvest. And 
during the route of the myriads that thus 
migrate to the sea, beasts and birds, and man 
himself, all partake of the feast thus provided 
for them. 

“If we give this subject of the migration 
of animals due consideration, and reflect what 
would be the consequence if no animals ever 
changed their quarters, we shall find abundant 
reason for thankfulness to the Almighty Fa- 
ther of the universe, for the. care he has 
taken of his whole family, and of his creature 
man in particular, consulting not only his 
sustentation and the gratification of his palate 
by muitiplying and varying his food, but also 
that of his other senses, by the beauty, mo- 
tions, and music of the animals that are his 
summer or winter visiters: did the nightin- 
gale forsake our groves, the swallow our 
houses and gardens, the cod-fish, mackerel, 
salmon, and herring, our seas, and all) the 
other animals that occasionally visit us, their 


fabricated its structure, causing so many or-| useless. M. M. Audouin, however, and Milne | several haunts, how vast would be the abstrac- 


gans, each in its own way, to assist in pro- 





Edwards, cleared up the mystery by the dis- | tion from the pleasure and comfort of our lives. 
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«« By means of these migrations, the profi 
and enjoyments derivable from the animal 
creation are also more equally divided, at one 
season visiting the south, and enlivening their 
winter, and at another adding to the vernal 
and summer delights of the inhabitants of the 
less genial regions of the north, and making 
up to him for the privations of winter. Had 
the Creator so willed, all these animals might 
have been organized so as not to require a 
warmer or a colder climate for the breeding 
or rearing of their young: but his will was, 
that some of his best gifts should thus oscillate, 
as it were, between two points, that the bene- 
fit they conferred might be more widely dis- 
tributed, and not become the sole property of 
the inhabitants of one climate: thus the 
swallow gladdens the sight both of the Briton 
and the African; and the herring visits the 
coasts, and the salmon the rivers of every re- 
gion of the globe. What can more strongly 
mark design, and the intention of an all-pow- 
erful, all-wise, and beneficent Being, than 
that such a variety of animals should be so 
organized and circumstanced as to be directed 
annually, by some pressing want, to seek dis- 
tant climates, and, after a certain period, to 
return again to their former quarters; and 
that this instinct should be productive of so 
much good to mankind, and, at the same time, 
be necessary, under its present circumstances, 
for the preservation or propagation of the spe- 
cies of these several animals. 

“ There is another view that may be taken 
of this subject, equally showing the attention 
of the Almighty Father to the wants of every 
description of his creatures. ‘The migrating 
tribes of almost every kind are attended by 
numerous bands of predaceous animals, which, 
as well as man, partake in the general har- 
vest ; the bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, and, in 
tropical countries, other beasts of prey, hang 
on the flanks of the bands of emigrators, and 
capture and devour the stragglers. The vul- 
tures, and other carnivorous birds, follow and 
share in the spoil: and the emigrating fishes 
are attended by whole tribes of predaceous 
birds and fishes, which thin their numbers 
before they are taken by the nets of the 
fisherman.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
RICHARD BAXTER, 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 

After having exercised himself as a preacher 
in a number of places, Baxter was invited to 
assume the ministerial lecturacy of Kidder- 
minster, which offer he accepted, and con- 
tinued to discharge its pastoral and other du- 
ties for about two years. He imbibed an 
attachment for this seat of his youthful minis- 
try which remained with him through all the 
changes of his future life. Speaking of it 
many years after he had left it, he says, with 
much feeling, 

“ But among all none did so much abound 

With fruitful mercies, as that barren ground 

Where I did make my best and longest stay, 

And bore the heat and burden of the day ; 

Mercies grew thicker there than summer flowers, 

They overnumbered my days and hours. 















































Our hearts with mutual love God did enlarge ; 
*T was there his mercy did my labours bless 
With the most great and wonderful success.” 





persed among them, much reconeiled them to 
the doctrine that I taught. I took the aptest 
of their children from the school and sent 


The truth of the closing expressions of| divers of them to the universities ; where, for 


these lines will not be questioned if we take 
for granted what his biographer declares re- 
specting the happy effect of his efforts among 
the inhabitants of Kidderminster for their 
improvement. ‘ Their condition at the period 
he undertook its charge was a sad one indeed. 
They were ignorant, loose, and rude in their 
manners, a circumstance not to be wondered 
at, as his predecessor is represented to have 
been a frequenter of alehouses, and given to 
intoxication. ‘This man’s under assistant was 
also a common tippler, and a railer. Baxter 
found the place just in such a condition as 
might be supposed naturally to attend it ua- 
der the mismanagement and deleterious in- 
fluence of two such profligate guides. It was 
like a piece of dry and barren earth, overrun 
with ignorance and vice, but,” continues his 
biographer, “ by the divine blessing on his 
labours, it ultimately became rich in all the 
fruits of righteousness. Opposition and ill 
usage to a considerable extent he had to en- 
counter at the beginning; but ‘ by patient 
continuance in well-doing,’ he overcame all 
their prejudices and produced universal love 
and veneration.” The striking reformation, 
however, which is here delineated does not 
appear to have been altogether occasioned 
simply by his two years’ residence above 
mentioned; but the reader is to take into the 
account the circumstance of Baxter’s return, 
after an interval of years, to Kidderminster, 
and his second ministerial occupation there 
for the space of fourteen years. . 

The history which Baxter gives of his 
abode and services in this place is not with- 
out instruction and interest. Amongst other 
things, he says, “1 was forced five or six 
years by the people's necessity to practise 
physic. A common pleurisy happening one 
year, and no physician being near, 
forced to advise them to save their lives; and 
1 could not afterwards avoid the importunity 
of the town and country about. Because | 
never once took a penny of any one I was 
crowded with patients; so that almost twenty 
would be at my door at once; and though 















long encouraged me, yet at last I could en- 
dure it no longer: partly because it hindered 
my other studies, and partly because the very 
fear of miscuring and doing any one harm 
did make it an intolerable burden to me. So 
that, after some years’ practice, 1 procured a 
godly diligent physician to come and live in 
the town, and hound myself by promise to 
practise no more, unless in consultation with 
him in case of any seeming necessity : and so 
with that answer I turned them all off, and 
never meddled with it again. 

“ Another help to my success was the re- 
lief which my estate enabled me to afford to 
the poor. ‘The situation which I held was 
reckoned at near 2001. per annum ; but there 
came only from eighty to ninety pounds to 
hand. Besides which, some years I had sixty 
or eighty pounds a year of the booksellers for 

























was | rents and elder sort to godliness. 








eight pounds a year, or ten at most, by the 
help of my friends I maintained them. In 
giving the little I had, I did not enquire 
whether they were good or bad if they asked 
relief; for the bad had souls and bodies that 
needed charity most. And this truth I will 
speak to the encouragement of the charitable, 
that what little money I have now by me I 
got it almost all, I scarce know how, at that 
time when I gave most, and since I have had 
less opportunity of giving, I have had less 
increase. 

“ Another furtherance of my work was, the 
books which I wrote and gave away among 
them. Of some small books, I gave each 
family one, which came to about eight hun- 
dred ; and of the bigger, I gave fewer, and 
every family that was poor, and had not a 
Bible, I gave a Bible to. I had found, myself, 
the benefit of reading to be so great, that I 
could not but think it would be profitable to 
others. 

“God made use of my practice of physic 
among them, also, as a very great advantage 
to my ministry ; for they that cared not for 
their souls, did love their lives and care for 
their bodies, and by this they were made al- 
most as observant as a tenant is to his land- 
lord. Sometimes I could see before me, in 
the church, a very considerable part of the 
congregation, whose lives God had made me 
a means to save, or to recover their health; 
and doing it for nothing, so much obliged 
them that they would readily hear me. 

“It was a great advantage to me that 
there were at last few that were bad, but 
some of their own relations were converted ; 
many children did God work upon at fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen years of age; and this did 
marvellously reconcile the minds of the pa- 
They that 
would not hear me, would hear their own 
children. They that before could have talked 
against godliness, wouid not hear it spoken 
against when it was their children’s case. 
Many who would not be brought to it them- 
selves, were proud that they had understand- 


God, by more success than I expected, so ing religious children ; and we had some old 


persons of eighty years of age who are, I 
hope, in Heaven, and the conversion of their 
own children was the chief means to over- 
come their prejudice, and old customs, and 
conceits. 

“In a word, when I came thither first, 
there was only about one family in a street 
that worshipped God and called on his name, 
and when | came away there were some 
streets where there was not one poor family 
in the side that did not so; and that did not, 
by professing serious godliness, give us hopes 
of their sincerity. And in those families 
which were the worst, being inns and ale- 
houses, usually some persons in each house 
did seem to be religious.” 

The reflections which naturally arise from 
a contemplation of the picture which Baxter 
has here drawn of the important bearing, the 
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THE FRIEND. 


———— 


reforming influence of his Christian conduct | the First was the reigning monarch. By his 
on the inhabitants of Kidderminster, among | abuse of the prerogatives of the crown, his 
whom he resided, are these: that the prac-| thoughtless demeanour, and unjustifiable ty- 
tice of a truly Christian demeanour ; a con-| ranny, he created a formidable opposition to 
sistent carrying out of religious profession | his government. The parliament, who formed 


“ For myself, I knew not what course to 
take. To live at home, I was uneasy, but 
especially now when soldiers on one side or 
other would be frequently among us, and we 
must still be at the mercy of every furious 
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into orderly and godly example ; a conformity | 
in action and conversation on the part of those | 
who lay claim to the discipleship of Christ, | 
with the rules and characteristics of that dis- | 
cipleship, is, of all others, the most certain, | 
efficacious, operative, instrumental means of 
turning men from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. It tells on the 
hearts and understandings of the people. It} 
irresistibly convinces them of the sober reality | 
of the gospel; of its truths and requisitions ; | 
of its transforming, correcting, and elevating 
power; of its tendency to make men better, 
and wiser, and happicr. The unregenerate man 
beholds it with instruction. It is “living rheto- | 
ric,” that confounds all his fleshly reasonings | 
and sophistry, whereby he seeks to palliate | 
or justify his misdoings; obliging him, on 
comparison of himself with the pattern before 
him, to confess his own deficiency, and to feel 
ashamed. It is a touchstone that tries him| 
to his own condemnation, a magnet that) 
attracts him from vice to virtue. Thou, 
therefore, whosoever thou art that may not| 
be gifted with the tongue of the learned, | 
wherewith to preach repentance, or exhort 
to conversion, and yet art a good exam-| 
ple to others in “ faith and charity,” be not 
too little in thine own eyes, neither account 
thyself a cypher in the cure of souls, or the} 
spread of truth. Thy example speaks to the | 
instruction of others. ‘Thy serious and zeal- 
ous walking with God, thy practical obe- 
dience to the precepts of Christ, forcibly ap- 
peal to the consciences and understanding of 
observers, and advocate, louder than words, 
the cause of thy Redeemer. Thy soberness, 
thy cheerful gravity, reproves the wanton 
and the trifler. Thy simplicity and modera- 
tion instruct the proud and the extravagant. 
Thy honesty condemns fraud; thy sincerity 
confuses deception. Thy alms-deeds and 
ministrations to the afflicted are as a witness | 
against avarice and unkindness. Thy con- 
tentment in poverty is a lesson to covetous- 
ness. ‘Thy meekness and sweetness, and | 
quiet, rebuke passion, and malice, and disor- | 
der. In a word, thou art a legible epistle of | 
godliness, seen and read of men to their edi- | 
fication and improvement. 

Baxter appears to have very much enjoyed 
his ministerial avocations at Kidderminster. 
He calls it a “sweet employment,” and pi- 
ously remarks, “I must here then, to the| 
praise of my dear Redeemer, set up this| 
pillar of remembrance, even to his praise 
who hath employed me so many years in so 
comfortable a work, with such encouraging 
success.” 

We have before alluded to an interval of | 
some years which intervened between Bax- 
ter’s first and second residence at Kidder- 
minster. This portion of his life was marked 
with some eventful and interesting particu- 
lars: the detail of which will be better under- 
stood by considering, in part, the situation of 





a co-operative branch with him in the ad-| beast that would make a prey of us. I had 
ministration of civil affairs, became at va-| neither money nor friends; | knew not who 
riance with him, and along with a multitude | would receive me in any place of safety ; nor 
of his subjects, raised the standard of rebel-|had I any thing to satisfy them for my diet 
lion, and started a revolution which soon|and entertainment. Hereupon I was _per- 
spread throughout the kingdom. Anarchy | suaded by one that was with me to go to 
and confusion, and violence, was the order of |Coventry ; where an old acquaintance, Mr. 





‘the day. The contest once begun was long | Simon King, was minister ; so thither I went, 


carried on, and issued at length in the death with a purpose to stay there till one side or 
of Charles by formal decapitation, and the | other had got the victory, and the war was 
elevation of Oliver Cromwell, in the charac-|ended: for so wise in matters of war was I 


| ter and with the title of protector, to the chief | and all the country beside, that we commonly 


seat of authority in the British dominions. In| supposed that a very few days or weeks, by 


|the progress of transactions connected with | one other battle would end the war. Here I 


this revolution Baxter is found to make no! stayed a month, but the war was then as far 
inconsiderable figure. The spirit of commo-| from being likely to end as before. 

tion and outrage which attended that period,| “While I was thinking what course to 
soon manifested itself at Kidderminster, where | take in this necessity, the committe and go- 
he had now been living about two years, and|yernor of the city desired me to stay with 
Baxter himself was the object against whom | them and lodge in the governor’s house, and 
its demonstrations were directed. A violent | preach to the soldiers. ‘The offer suited well 
attack was made on his life by some of the | with my necessities, [and I concluded] to ac- 


| parliamentary faction, which was the more |cept the offer till I could go home again. 


inconsiderate and wanton, because he himself | Here accordingly I lived in the governor's 
was to a certain degree prepared tq sanction | house, followed my studies as quietly as in a 
their aim for reformation. This fact, how-| time of peace, for about a year; preaching 
ever, it is supposed they were unacquainted | once a week to the soldiers, and once to the 
with, and he was accordingly treated as an| people; taking nothing from either but my 
opponent, and obliged to leave the place. He | diet.” 

repaired to Gloucester, where he remained It was at this place that Baxter openly de- 
about a month, but his friends at Kiddermin-|clared himself for the parliament. His de- 
ster desiring his return, he complied with | scription of the character of the parliamentary 


their wishes: “ but after continuing there a 
short time, he found the state of matters so 
little improved, the fury of the rabble and 
of the king’s soldiers being still great, that he 
was under the necessity of withdrawing again.” 

The part which Baxter acted with regard 
to the two great parties who were engaged in 
open and fearful conflict with each other, ap- 


forces, and some of their projects, is peculiarly 
graphic and entertaining, and will be read 
with interest by those who have already made 
themselves acquainted with the eventful his- 
tory of the English revolution. “ When I 
came to the army among Cromwell’s soldiers, 
I found a new face of things, which I never 
dreamt of; I heard the plotting heads very 





| pears to have been that of a friend to both. hot upon that which intimated their intention 
| He sided, however, with the parliament. He} to subvert church and state.” [This it will 


thought affairs under Charles greatly needed | be remembered was very much beyond Bax- 
reformation, and was willing for great lengths | ter’s wishes, he being desirous of a modifica- 
to be gone to in order to bring it about; but/|tion only, and not a total destruction of the 
he never seems to have coveted the entire|old order of things.] ‘ Abundance of the 
overthrow of the monarchy. Baxter was in| common troopers, and many of the officers, I 
the neighbourhood of the first important battle | found to be honest, sober, orthodux men; 
that was fought between the main army of | others were tractable, ready to hear the truth, 
the king commanded by Prince Rupert, and | and of upright intentions. But a few proud, 
that of the parliament under the Earl of|self-conceited, hot-headed sectaries had got 
Essex. ‘This was called the Battle of Edge-| into the highest places, and were Cromwell’s 
hill. After describing this engagement, Bax-| chief favourites; and, by their very heat and 
ter says, “ Next morning being desirous to| activity, bore down the rest, or carried them 
see the field, I went to Edgehill, and found|along with them. I perceived that they took 


the Earl of Essex with the remaining part of | 
his army keeping the ground, and the king’s 
army facing them upon a hill about a mile 


the king for a tyrant, and an enemy, and 
really intended absolutely to master him or 
to ruin him.” 


England at this stage of its history. Charles| Lord Brook. 


off. There were about a thousand dead bodies| Baxter subsequently joined himself to the 
in the field between them; and many I sup-| rebel army, being mainly induced to such a 
pose were buried before. Neither of the|step under a hope that by his counsel and 
armies moving towards each other, the king’s| influence, joined to that of other ministers 
army presently drew off towards Banbury,|who might be constrained to follow his ex- 
and then to Oxford. The Earl of Essex went | ample, the radical designs of Cromwell and 
back t» provide for the wounded and refresh| his coadjutors would be in a measure, at 
themseives at Warwick castle, belonging to/least, prevented. But all his endeavours 
while among them were ineffectual. The 
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THE FRIEND. 


war was continued; the monarch defeated,|on which he treads is holy and consecrated 
tried and beheaded, and Cromwell was made | by the genius of universal emancipation, has 
protector. now a practical application as wide and dif- 
fused as her empire. ‘“ No matter in what 
language the doom of the victim may have 
lars been pronounced, no matter what complexion 

A REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE. — | incompatible with freedom an Indian or Ame- 
David Sands, from North America, an emi- | rican sun may have burnt upon him; no mat- 
nent minister of the Society of Friends, being | ter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
in the year 1798 in Ireland, after attending a| have been cloven down; no matter with what 
quarterly meeting, felt a strong inclination to| solemnities he may have been devoted upon 
have a public meeting that evening. Some/the altar of slavery; the first moment he 
of his friends objected to it from the lateness | touches the sacred soil, the altar and the god 
of the hour, and proposed to have it held next| sink together in the dust; his soul walks 
morning; he said that would not do, and| around in her own majesty; his body swells 
wished them to give notice in the neighbour-| beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
hood, as he thought if only half a dozen at-| from around him, and he stands redeemed by 
tended, his mind would be clear. the irresistible genius of universal emancipa- 
Notice wes accordingly. given, and a barn| tion.” ‘The language of American independ- 
procured for the purpose. At a short inter-| ence says, that it “ holds the truth to be self- 
val from the commencement of the meeting, | evident—that aL. men are created equal, and 
David Sands stood up, and said he believed | endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
that the meeting was appointed for one per-| able rights—that among these are life, liber- 
son only, and from his feelings and the im- | ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Prejudice, 
pression made on his mind, he was sure that | however, had limited this spirit of justice to 
some individual in that assembly was medi-|a sympathy for the white man only. Ameri- 
tating suicide, and had weapons concealed | can liberty admitted no inalienable rights for 
about his person, with that intent. He then|the Indian or the African. ‘The one was not 
spoke to him very forcibly on the subject, ear- | recognized within the pale of civilized society, 
nestly entreating him to think better of it,| and the other, though received within it, per- 
and return home and destroy his weapons ;| mitted none of its inheritances but bondage 
after which, or with words to this purpose,|and degradation. ‘The American would not 
he sat down, and the meeting concluded. |respect the Indian as a man, and the negro 
The next morning a man of licentious cha-| he could only value for his marketable worth. 
racter called on him, and informed him that | A system had accordingly risen up, by which, 
he was the person to whom he alluded the) in those states where the soil had become so 
evening before ; that for some time past he| deteriorated as no longer to allow exportable 
had formed the determination to destroy him- | produce to be profitably cultivated, the slave- 
self, and had accordingly purchased a brace | holder turned his farm to account by breed- 
of pistols, but had not resolution enough to| ing slaves for the new and more fertile states, 
load them till that evening, when he placed | where the productiveness of ‘the soil repaid 
them in his bosom and mounted his horse,/the costly expedient of slave labour. ‘The 
with a determination to ride to a field at some | idea of deriving one’s income from the rear- 
distance, and put an end to his existence ; but | ing of human beings for sale, in the same way 
that passing by the place where the meeting | as horses and cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
was assembled, and seeing several cnn Remar in it something inconceivably degrad- 
enter a barn, his curiosity led him to dismount | ing, even to our West Indian notions of the 
and follow them; to which providential cir-| employment of capital in slave property. In 
cumstance he owed the preservation of his| America, however, it is affirmed, that the in- 
life. come of not a few of the statesmen and sena- 
tors of the union arises from this opprobrious 
source. The slaves are employed in cultivat- 
ing provisions, and the profit of the proprietor 


(To be continued.) 








SENTIMENT IN JAMAICA. 


From the Jamaica Loyalist. 
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man, and striving by supplication to wring 
his compassion from out his antipathies ; it is 
the negro appealing to the sympathy of the 
negro, and demanding the common charity 
of their common nature. There is no pre- 
liminary question of the power with the will. 
It is here practically exhibited in the Christ- 
ian humanity of their Bermudian kinsmen, as- 
sociated under the unambiguous appellation of 
the Friendly Society. Oh nature, how potent 
are thy dictates, how resistless are thy laws ! 


New Hampshire Conference.—This body, 
at its recent session, passed the following by 
a nearly unanimous vote :— 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
course pursued by the delegates of this con- 
ference in the late general conference held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, especially in reference to 
the subject of slavery, being as much as ever 
convinced of the great sinfulness of holding 
the human species in slavery. 


City Recorder—Kidnapping—and Free Peo- 
ple of Colour in New York. 


At a very large adjourned meeting of the 
coloured citizens of the city of New York, 
held on Tuesday evening, 27th ult., at the 
Pheenix Hall, for the purpose of taking fur- 
ther measures in relation to the continual 
practice of kidnapping, Mr. John J. Wash- 
ington, in the chair, called the meeting to 
order, and adverted to the melancholy fact, 
that Anthony Freeman, of this city, was re- 
cently sold as a slave by a Captain Whitby, 
of the brig Enterprise, at Edenton, N. C. 
That Hester Jane Carr, of this city, was late- 
ly conveyed to the south, by a Mrs. Davies, 
alias Haws, and sold asa slave at Petersourg, 
Va., where she is now held. Also, to the 
disgraceful manner in which Abraham Gos- 
ler was consigned to slavery. After which, 
the committee appointed at a previous ..eet- 
ing, (after the standing committee, appointed 
to confer with the recorder, was discharged 
from further duty,) reported the following re- 
solutions, expressing the sentiments of the 
meeting, which were adopted unanimously : 

‘“* Whereas, the barbarous practice of kid- 
napping continually menaces, endangers, and 
invades the peace, safety, and liberty of every 


is drawn from the sale of a certain portion of} coloured citizen in these United States: And 


Since the abolition of colonial slavery, we| the offspring of his bond stock, periodically | whereas, captains of merchant vessels, slave- 
have seen no zeal for liberty equal to the| made to the western and southern planters. | holders, slave-traders, and their kidnapping 
occurrence in Bermuda with the American|It is from this demoralization, a system of 


brigantine Enterprize, The papers inform) bondage which sinks its unhappy victims to 
us, that this vessel put into the port of Ha-| the level of absolute brutality, from which a 
milton in distress, having on board a cargo| sense of humanity and justice among the Ber- 
of seventy-eight slaves, with which she was | muda coloured community have rescued the 
bound to the southern states of the Union, and} wretched cargo of the American brig. It 
that the equal justice which has loosened the| was such a freight, seeking such a market, 
chains of the Bermudian bondman, was made | that was redeemed by British laws. This 
available to relieve the victims of oppression | occurrence is, however, not simply a blessing 
and avarice on board this American vessel. | wrought for these objects of humanity in par- 
The spirit of the British law, which makes| ticular; it is a deliverance proclaimed to the 
liberty commensurate with and inseparable | two million of slaves of the American states. 
from a British soil, and which, in the immor-| America is now within the verge, the very 
tal eulogy of Curran, proclaims even to the| contact of public opinion, which she must re- 
stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets} spect, in defiance of reluctant prejudices. It 
his foot upon British earth, that the ground | is no longer the aegro pleading to the white 


agents, have sold into slavery citizens of the 
state of New York: And whereas, the alarm- 
ing precedent, lately established in this city, 
has firmly convinced us in the belief, that the 
people of colour can expect no protection from 
the laws, as at present administered, without 
the benefit of trial by jury: And whereas, 
we view with grief and indignation the con- 
duct of the Hon. Richard Riker, recorder of 
the city of New York, in the case of Abra- 
ham Gosler, whom he refused the benefit of 
three important witnesses, and pronounced 
him a slave—then denied him the benefit of 
the writ of homine replegiando, and unjustly 
granted or issued a writ of habeas corpus to 
reduce him to slavery :— 
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“ Be it therefore resolved, 
the people of colour are deprived of that bul- 
wark of personal freedom, a trial by jury, it 
is in vain to look for justice in the courts of 
law, especially where every advantage is given 
to slaveholders and kidnappers by the law and 
practice of those courts. 

“ Resolved, That humanity and justice dic- 
tate, that every coloured citizen unite his 
every effort to procure for every person who 
may be arrested as a fugitive slave a trial by 
jury ; and the removal of such legal abuses 
as may at present exist, and continue those 
efforts in every proper and legal manner, un- 
til our rights be established. 

Thomas Van Ranslaer, 
Jacob Francis, 
David Ruggles, 

“* Resolved, That the above resolutions and 
proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and published in the 
newspapers. 

‘oun J. Wasntncton, Chairman. 
Samvue Jounson, Secretary. 








Committee. 


For “The Friend.” 
DISTINCTNESS IN PREACHING. 


“Thy voice like a trumpet.” 
“Speak to my people, that they may hear.” 





Perhaps no more suitable place than the 
columns of “ The Friend”? can be found, 
through which to drop a hint to some—to 
nearly all the ministers of our Society in the 
neighbourhood of this city. There is an old 
adage, “ That what’s worth speaking is worth 
hearing ;” yet much, very much of what is 
uttered in our galleries, is lost upon the as- 
semblies to which it is addressed. The youth, 
placed in our capacious meeting-houses at a 
distance from the preachers, catch with clear- 
ness but the louder intonations of voice; and 
while vainly striving to understand other por- 
tions, that come in broken fragments to the 
ear, restlessness and unsettlement are engen- 
dered. It is not at this day less important than 
in former times, “to gather the children ;” 
and it seems futile to expect them to profit 
by what they do not hear. It is not unusual 
for portions of discourses to be addressed par- 
ticularly to them, very little of which reaches 
the seats they occupy with sufficient clear- 
ness to be understood. 

There is another class—a tried and an 
afflicted class—many of whom attend our 
meetings, who, being heavy of hearing, re- 

uire distinct enunciation to a proper under- 
standing of what is spoken ;—these are to be 
felt for: to them the manner of preaching 
which has become so prevalent is a serious 
evil. 

This was not the example set by Him who 
taught the multitude—nor by the disciples 
who preached to the thousands—for these 
assemblies heard gladly the gracious words 
that were directed to them. 

Let no one say this is a subject merely for 
private labour ;—private labour has been be- 
stowed in some instances in vain. To those 
remote from the galleries, and to those whose 
hearing is impaired, the preaching of many 
is in an unknown tongue. 2. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Influence of the Spirit and the Holy 
Scriptures, considered. 


It is a day of unusual controversy on points 
of Christian doctrine; and at no time has it 
been more needful to know that foundation 
revealed to the soul, and to be earnestly en- 
gaged in building upon it, against which our 
Lord declared “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail.” The immediate revelations of the 
Holy Spirit, and its universal appearance in 
the hearts of all mankind, as a light to dis- 
cover sin and to lead out of it, is assailed, and 
the Holy Scriptures are held up as the pri- 
mary and only rule of faith and duty. ‘Thus 
those who have the Scriptures are taught to 
regard the convictions of the Spirit of our 
Holy Redeemer upon the visited soul as un- 
certain and fallacious; and that where the 
Scriptures are not known, we have no reason 
to believe the knowledge of the true and living 
God is at all communicated by the light of 
Christ shining into the heart. 

In denying that the Holy Spirit is any rule 
at all, the tenderly visited children of our 
Heavenly Father are urged to overlook the 
clear discoveries of divine light in their own 
hearts,—to regard all belief in it as a “ mys- 
ticism,”—a religion of “ feelings” and “ im- 
pressions,”—and to turn away from all con- 
fidence in such feelings, and depend upon 
studying the Bible in order to find out what 
the will of God concerning them as indivi- 
duals may be. 

None who love the Lord Jesus with sin- 
cerity can lightly esteem the sacred writings, 
or do any thing to lessen their divine autho- 
rity and usefulness in the world. But as they 
love him above all, they will exalt him and 
his blessed Spirit above the Scriptures, and 
every other outward means. They know that 
the first convicting impressions of right and 
wrong were made by him upon their hearts. 
It was his light which dawned upon their 
souls, and showed them their alienation from 
him, and gave them the feeling of his divine 
displeasure against sin. When he caused | 
them to feel the exceeding sinfulness of sin, | 
he impressed them with a sense of his own| 
spotless purity and perfection, and that while | 
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sions” and “ feelings,” they would have been 


condemned, and the work of sanctification 
would not have progressed. What could have 
made ? the loss, which unfaithfulness to their 
divine Lord would have produced? Had they 
set themselves to study out of the Scrip- 
tures some religious duty, as a substitute for 
obedience to his requiring, what would it have 
availed? He will not give his peace to those 
who attempt to chalk out their own course, 
though with the Bible in their hands, while 
they are refusing the government of his Spi- 
rit in the heart. If we were familiar with 
the sacred volume from Genesis to Revela- 
tions, and well would it be for all were they 
really so, still it could not give us true faith 
in the Lord Jesus as our Saviour and Re- 
deemer. It is he only, by the immediate 
operation of his own Spirit, that can enable us 
to believe in him unto salvation, to call him 
Lord, and to take up our cross daily, deny 
ourselves, and follow him. 

The same apostle who said “ Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” 
which some, I believe, improperly construe 
to mean the Scriptures, also says, “‘ No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” If none of those who heard the preach- 
ing of the apostles, saw their miracles, and re- 
ceived directly the Scriptures from them, could 
assert that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Spirit, then the Spirit must have been here a 
rule or authority to them, paramount toall those 
outward means, directly conferred on the first 
churches. And if so to them, it can be no less 
so to us in thisday, unless we can do without the 
Holy Spirit, that which it was not possible for 
them at that time to do. The apostie Paul also 
calls our Saviour the author and finisher of 
our faith. That Christ often uses the Scrip- 
tures to strengthen and confirm our faith, 
there can be no doubt, but the faith through 
which the saints of old believed in the Lord 
Jesus, wrought righteousness, and quenched 
the fiery darts of the wicked, arose from the 
testimony and divine influence of the Spirit of 
God in the heart, and so it proceeds from the 
same source at this day. 

** No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son revealeth him.” 


they continued in sin and pollution, they were |“‘I am the way, the truth, and the life, no 


unfit for his Holy Spirit to tabernacle in. 
Many of these impressions were enforced by 
the doctrines and precepts of the Scriptures— 
the lives and experiences of holy men—his 
own pure example, and the commands which 
he and his apostles by the Spirit gave forth 
and are therein recorded. But there were 
evil habits, dispositions, and practices, for 
which they were brought under condemnation 
without the instrumentality of the Scriptures, 
and for which they did not find any specific 
prohibition there—as well as duties into which 
they were called, and of which the Scriptures 
could not certainly satisfy them—and yet they 
were in perfect accordance with the principles 
and purity inculcated by the Bible. These 
were surely the direct revelations of the will 
of God concerning those to whom they were 
given, and had they turned away from them 
as mere “imagination,” fallacious “ impres- 


man cometh to the Father but by me.” “ Ne 
man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him, and | will raise him 
up at the last day.” “ He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, 
and | in him.” 

Christ directed the Jews to “Search the 
Scriptures, for in them,” said he, “ ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me; and ye will not come fo me, 
that ye might have life.” They testify of him 
in whom only “ is life, and this life is the light 
of men.” When Christ enquired of the disci- 
ples, “Whom do ye say that I the Son of 
Man am?” and Peter had replied, Christ told 
him, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed this 
unto them, but. my Father which is in heaven. 
He could not know the Son though he had 
the Scriptures, without the Yevelation and 
drawings of the Father, and a degree of the 
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sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.” I suppose the heathen are 
a very large part of the world, and as the 
object for which the Father sent the Son is 
expressed in the general terms, to save “ the 
world,” we may charitably conclude they 
may be made partakers of the benefits of his 
mission as well as those to whom he has 

ranted the additional advantage of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“It is a light thing that thou shouldst be 
my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved of Israel, I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles that 
thou mayest be my salvation to the end of 
the earth.” When Simeon came into the 
temple, he took the child Jesus in his arms 
and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people, a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” 
Here this inspired servant of God placed the 
hand.” Unless Christ has no sheep but those | peculiar characteristic of the Messiah, as a 
who have the Holy Scriptures, there must be | light to the Gentiles, before that of his being 
another way of hearing his voice than through | the glory of Israel—conformably to Isaiah’s 
their means. His dectaration is positive: “ My | prediction, that it should be a light thing to 
sheep hear my voice ;” consequently no man| raise up the tribes of Jacob, in comparison 
can belong to the sheepfold of Christ, who/ with the office of a Saviour to the Gentiles. 
does not hear his voice. We must therefore| As the Lord Jesus Christ could not be pro- 
either admit that his voice is immediately | perly styled a light to the Gentiles in his out- 
uttered to the soul of man, or that among the| ward mission, for he says he was “ not sent 
many millions of souls who have never had | but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
the Holy Scriptures, or heard the history of} as the Holy Scriptures have not been dif- 
Christ’s advent, none of his sheep are to be| fused but amongst a very small part of the 
found. If he gives eternal life to his sheep,| Gentiles, now nearly two thousand years 
it must be communicated immediately by his| since the last of them were written; and as 
blessed Spirit in the heart, or the heathen,| the knowledge of the advent of Christ and of 
who have not the historical knowledge of his| his doctrines has been communicated com- 
coming and death, are cut off from the bene-| paratively to a mere fraction of all the hu- 
fits of his mediation. man family, who have lived since the ascen- 

«| will declare the decree; the Lord hath} sion of the Redeemer, there must be some 
said unto me, ‘ Thou art my Son, this day | other medium or way, by which he is a light 
have I begotten thee ; ask of me and I shall} to the Gentiles. According to the prophecy, 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance,| he was given a light that he might be salva- 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy| tion to the ends of the earth. This of course 
possession. Thou shalt break them with a| must be a saving light, and as there is no 
rod of iron, thou shalt dash them in pieces | Saviour besides God, the light must be divine. 
as a potter’s vessel.” To a person whose mind | This brings us to the testimony of the be- 
is prepossessed with the sentiment that one! loved disciple John, an eminent preacher of 
portion of mankind is doomed to interminable | this light. I am no scholar, but have always 
misery, and the other to everlasting happi-| been satisfied to take the Scriptures as they 
ness, let their actions be what they may, this| are translated, believing with Barclay, that 
would probably appear to be the denunciation | they contain a sufficiently clear testimony of 
of destruction to the heathen, as the repro-| all the principles and doctrines of Christianity, 
bate part of the human family. The con-| and that whatsoever is contrary to them, is 
clusion would seem to follow, that no divine | to be rejected as false. 
light ever broke in upon their benighted souls;} |The Greek of John’s gospel I understand is 
but, being objects of wrath, they were left to} the most simple in the New ‘Testament, so that 
perish in sin and ignorance. But if they | children are generally first put to it to learn the 
were given to Christ by the Father as his| language. But notwithstanding, some who 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the| seem desirous of putting the Scriptures almost 
earth for a possession, they must be objects| in place of the Saviour, are anxious to change 
of divine love and compassion, and if they| the version of the text which declares that 


same revelation is necessary now, to furnish 
true saving faith in the Son of God. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, J am the 
door of the sheep. By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out 
and find pasture. The thief cometh not but 
to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” There is 
no other entrance into the sheepfold but by 
Christ ; and by his sufferings and death, he 
not only came to furnish his sheep with his 
Spirit and life, but that they might have it 
more abundantly. And if they were to have 
it so abundantly after he was glorified, that it 
should flow from them, as “rivers of living 
waters,” surely the communications of the 
Holy Spirit can not have terminated with the 
short existence of the first Chrisiian churches, 
or the gospel dispensation has come to an end. 

“ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me. And I give unto 
them eternal life: and they shall never per- 
ish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 


























profited by the chastisements of his hand,| Christ is “ the true light, that lighteth every 
would participate in the blessings of that of-| man that cometh into the world.” This is 
fering in which he became the propitiation| termed the Quaker’s text, and in order to 
not only for the sins of the aposties, “ but for} undermine their doctrine of the light within 
every man, it must be altered. But while 
those who call the Scriptures, “the word of 
God,” “ the bread of life,” “‘ the sword of the 


the sins of the whole world,” and by whom 
the free gift, the grace of God, has come 
upon ail men to justify them. “ For God 








Spirit,” “the paramount and only rule,” are 
changing its present form to suit their pre- 
possessions, they will at least impair their 
claim to confidence in their constructions, if 
they do not the authority of the Scriptures 
themselves as a rule. As no doctrine appears 
to be more repugnant to their scheme than 
that of a light being furnished to every man 
by the Saviour, sufficient to lead him out of 
sin, the text has been construed to mean that 
only those who had access to him in the pre- 
pared body, or possess the Scriptures, are en- 
lightened by him. Why should there be such 
an inveterate aversion to the doctrine of the 
light of Christ in the heart? Is it because it 
is so near, and its convictions so unerring 
that we can no more avoid their point, than 
David could when Nathan said, thou art the 
man? The apostle John declares, “In Him, 
Christ, the Word of God, was life, and the 
life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.” Hence it is plain that 
the life in Christ is the light of men, and 
therefore it cannot be either his example or 
doctrine only. Paul says, ‘God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. But we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of us.” That 
which shines in the heart must be a “light 
within,” and coming from God, it must be 
divine. Hence it appears that the apostles 
were preachers of the light within. “The 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened, 
that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of his glory in 
the saints.” “'To whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ 
in you, the hope of glory.” Here the imme- 
diate revelation of Christ to the soul as the 
hope of salvation is distinctly maintained. 

* As the Father hath life in himself, even 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself.” This is not only the quickening, 
vivifying power by which the soul is regene- 
rated and kept alive unto God, as is the 
branch by the sap of the vine, but it is the 
lamp to our feet, the light of our path—that 
which makes every outward means availing 
to the soul ; in which light we are enabled 
to see our condition with clearness, what the 
will of our heavenly Father respecting us is, 
and to avoid the snares which Satan prepares 
to entangle the mind with. 

The true and saving knowledge of God and 
of his Son Jesus Christ, which is life eternal, 
is derived from him, both as he is the Media- 
tor between God and man, and as he is the 
true light enlightening every man that cometh 
into the world. Those who have the Holy 
Scriptures, and whose advantages and re- 
sponsibilities are greatly increased thereby, 
are saved by him, as they are obedient to his 
divine will manifested by this saving light, 
either directly in the heart; by applying the 
Scriptures; the preaching of the gospel, or any 
other means. And the heathen or Gentiles 
are saved precisely in the same manner, as 
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they are obedient to the convictions of the 
light of Christ in the heart, whether it be 
dispensed in smaller or greater degrees. Af- 
ter Peter, who was very contracted in his 
views, had seen the sheet let down containing 
all manner of four-footed beasts and creeping 
things, and had thrice heard the injunction, 
“ what God hath cleansed, that cal] not thou 
common,” he was prepared to acknowledge 
in the presence of the Gentiles, “I perceive 
of a truth that God is no respecter of persons 
but in every nation they that fear him and 
work righteousness, are accepted of him.” 
And on rehearsing the matter to his brethren, 
they exclaimed with astonishment, though 
they had had the Scriptures and seen the 
Lord, “‘ then hath God also to the Gentiles 
preached repentance unto life.” ‘ Where 
much is given, much will be required, and 
where little is given, but little is required.” 
Christ is not a hard master, “ reaping where 
he has not sown, or gathering where he has 
not strewed.” Every man that cometh into the 
world is enlightened by him, and is the object 
of his redemption and tender mercy. “ This 
then is the message,” said John, the eminent 
divine, “* which we have heard of him, and 
declared unto you, that God is light, and in 
hia is no darkness at all. If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and walk in dark- 
ness, we lie and do not the truth. But if we 
walk in the light as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
rom all sin.” This doctrine is applicable to 
the Christian who has the outward knowledge 
of Christ’s coming, and to the heathen to 
whom he has manifested himself only as a 
light shining in darkness—the Grace of God 
which brings salvation, and hath appeared 
unto all men. Those who by the aid of his 
Spirit, conform to the will of God, in what- 
ever way it is communicated, will experience 
its sanctifying efficacy, and will. be justified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all, whether they have ever 
heard of his sacred name or not. 8. 


Thomas Richardson, brother-in-law to our 
friend Jonathan Backhouse, deceased about 
a year ago in England; in his early years 
he was a child of sobriety and religious 
thoughtfulness, and in the year 1780, when 
about seven years of age, he wrote the fol- 
lowing address, viz. 

“TO ALL LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“T have had it upon my mind to write a 
little epistle unto you, children, who have not 
yet become acquainted with the voice that 
called to Samuel in his younger days. I 
would advise you to endeavour to feel the 
presence of the Lord near, that he may show 
you, in the light of Jesus Christ, the way to 
everlasting life. Consider that the apostle 
John saith, ‘I rejoiced greatly that I found 
of thy children walking in truth.’ ‘I have 
no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.’ 


“ Signed, 
“ Tomas Ricwarpson, Jr.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Please to insert the following lines, and 
thereby oblige a constant reader. P. 


THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


Oppressed, degraded, not allowed 

To taste the joys that freemen prove, 

A bondman to the high and proud, 

Whose heart my sufferings cannot move,— 


Inured to toil, deprived of rest ; 

From parents, wife, and children torn ; 
The tenderest feelings of my breast 
Are treated with contempt and scorn. 


Almighty Parent! Thou whose word 
Called every being into birth ; 

Thou who hast formed of kindred blood 
The numerous families of earth,— 


Thou who hast sent thine only Son 
To die, that all may come to thee, 
Whose boundless mercy passes none, 
Whose love extends from sea to sea,— 


Say in this land where thousands kneel, 
And call upon thy sacred name, 

Can none the negro’s sorrows feel ? 

Will none his woes and wrongs proclaim ? 


Oh! were they ull who thus have knelt 
True, living worshippers of thee, 

How would the negro’s wrongs be felt, 
How would the poor oppressed go free! 


Then would the captive mourn no more, 
The weight of his unbroken chain, 

Thy sovereign name would all adore, 
And all in peace and glory reign. * 


And thanks to thee, thou source of good, 
There is a small, a scattered band,* 
Who nobly for our cause have stood 
With open heart and outstretched hand. 


To you, ye dear and less’ning few,t 

We look for comfort and relief; 

To you our gratitude is due, 

You know our rights, and share our grief. 


Stay with us, oh, desert us not 

In this our hour of utmost need; 

Be not our cause by you forgot, 

Still for our wants and sorrows plead. 


And may that power who rules above, 
His choicest blessings shed on you ; 
May his unalterable love 

Rest on your souls like heavenly dew. 


And when this earthly scene is o’er 

May you and we together rest, 

Where sin and sufferings come no more,— 
Where all are in his presence blest. 


Virginia, 1834. 





* Friends of the Yearly Meeting in Virginia. 
+ By emigration on account of the oppressive sys- 
tem of slavery in the land. 
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It is undeniable that the operation of the 
great emancipating measure of the British 
goverament in the West Indies, must neces- 
sarily have an important influence on the 
slavery question in the United States, and we 
have therefore been desirous to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity to introduce au- 
thentic information on the subject. We had 
intended to introduce into this number several 
highly interesting extracts from Jamaica pa- 
pers, illustrative of the general results of 
emancipation, and the condition of the eman- 
cipated, or perhaps more properly, the ap- 


prenticed ; but have been obliged to defer 
them to next week, and to limit ourselves at 
present to the annexed :— 

West Indies.—The London Courier of Sep- 
tember Ist, in giving a summary of the intelli- 
gence from Jamaica up to the 20th of July, 
thus states the information as to the effect of 
the partial emancipation under the apprentice 
system : 

‘One account says that crimes of all kinds 
are on the increase, that dissoluteness and 
drunkenness are gaining very fast hold of the 
apprentices, and that work is nearly out of 
the question. Another gives this contrast be- 
tween predictions in past times, and the pre- 
sent condition of the island : 

** Two years of freedom have passed, and 
where are we? In the midst of peace, where 
the seers of visions beheld riot and disorder ; 
in the midst of instruction, where dreamers 
saw nothing but the withering influence of 
ignorance ; in the midst of toil, patient, en- 
during toil, where they were to contemplate 
nothing but the lethargy of laziness.” 

Both express, probably, rather their own 
hopes or their fears than actual facts, and we 
infer that the condition of all parties is not 
much altered, but on the whole is improved, 
and is progressively improving. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Smithfield, 
R. I., on the 5th instant, Bensamin Greene, son of 
Rowland Greene, of Plainfield, Ct., to Hannan, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Sisson, of North Providence. 





Diep, on the 4th instant, at his residence, in Clinton, 
Dutchess county, New York, Revaen Howes, in 
the seventieth year of his age, an elder of Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. His prayers that he 
might bear with patience his bodily sufferings during 
a protracted illness, were mercifully granted. Under 
the influence of Christian love, he at divers times im- 
parted impressive counsel and advice to his relatives 
and friends. For the youth in particular he manifest- 
ed an affectionate solicitude that they, through faithful- 
ness, might become consistent and useful members of 
our religious society. 

Thus, in full possession of his mental faculties, and 
in pious resignation to the Divine will, peacefully 
closed the life of this dear friend, leaving the consoling 
evidence that, through the mercy of our Holy Redeemer, 
his purified spirit is united with the just of all genera- 
tions. 





on the 23d of last month, in the 22d year of 
her age, Saran Scatrercoop, daughter of Joseph Scat- 
tergood, deceased. 

During the course of her short life, this dear young 
friend was concerned to set an example of humility, 
and to be watchful and circumspect in her deportment, 
having her eye fixed on the eternal recompense of re- 
ward. She was of a sweet and amiable disposition, 
adorned with meekness and diffidence. Her manners 
were gentle and retiring; she sought not the applause 
of the world, but rather to live daily in the fear of her 
Creator, and to have a conscience void of offence; 
being desirous, as she herself expressed, to finish her 
day’s work early, that she might be soon gathered to the 
haven of everlasting rest. As she lived, so she was 
mercifully favoured to die. That blessed Savivur, who 
was the guide of her youth, forsook her not in death. 
He made her bed in sickness, sweetly sustained her in 
patient resignation to his will until the cup of suffer- 
ing was filled up, and then took her to himself, grant- 
ing her the consoling assurance that He had prepared 
for her a mansion in his Father’s House in Heaven. 
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